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By IRVING BROWNE 


while a-collecting &% & 
The edition consists of Eight 
Hundred and Fifty Copies on 
“Whatman,” hand illumined. 
Price, Five Dollars each. Twen- 


ty-four Copies on Japan Vellum, 
Ten Dollars each & The Roy- 
crofters have taken much quiet 
joy in doing these Ballads into a 
Book—the text being so different. 


EAST AURORA, 
N. ¥. 
» 








B. Altman & Go. 


STATIONERY DEP’T. 











Latest ideas in polite corres- 
pondence Papers ; Stationery 
requisites for Travelling, etc. 


Wedding Invitations, An- 
nouncements, Anniversary, 
Reception, At-Home and 
Visiting Cards engraved in 
a superior manner. 


Dimeteenth Street and Sixth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 




















Adv.—‘A MESSAGE TO GARCIA,” 
an insignificant article, first published 
in the March “ Philistine,’’ caused the 
edition to be exhausted within three 
days after publication. We then print- 
ed one thousand copies of the article 
in booklet form to “bridge over.” 
These were taken in a week. We 
next printed five thousand and since 
then have issued ten thousand copies 
that have gone in lots of from a dozen 
to five hundred—bought by employ- 
ers who gave them out as missionary 
tracts among their workmen. A new 
edition is now ready on Holland hand- 
made paper, one large illumined ini- 
tial, price 10c each, or $10.00 per hun- 
dred. Address, The Roycrofters, East 
Aurora, New York. 





You may hold a blooded arty: up by the tail and 
he won’t squeal. And if you tell a genuine Philistine 
some New Truths, he won’t squeal, either (so they 
say). This is because he knows what he knows and it 
won’t come out in the wash. You might say the word 
** socialism ’’ to him without raising a hair. He also 
likes to be informed on all things earthly and un- 
earthly. As a nerve tonic and brain illuminator, read 


THE AMERICAN FABIAN, 
104 Elm St., New York. 








Little Journeys to the Homes of 
Kminent Painters 


By Elbert Hubbard. Series of 1899 comprises 


Michael Angelo Rembrandt 

Rubens Meissonier 

Titian Anthony Van Dyck 
Portuny Ary Scheffer 

Jean Francois Millet Joshua Reynolds 
Landseer Gustave Dore 


Each number contains a portrait. The price of 
the series of twelve monthly numbers is $1.00, 
and for single copies, ro cents. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of 


Famous Women } 160, With portraits. 
Good Men and Great {2 Vols. . . $3.50 


American Authors }x . With portraits. 


American Statesmen {2 Vols. . . $3.50 
Or4Vols.inaboz .... . . $7.00 
Also sold separately,cach .. . $1.75 


THE ROYCROFT SHOP, 
East Aurora, 
Nu. Y. 
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BACK NUMBERS 
OF THE PHILISTINE: 


ONE VOLUME IN A BOOK: 
VOLUME |, SOAROE, $2.00 
2.00 


VOLUME Il, 

VOLUME Illi, “ 2.00 
VOLUME IV, 1.00 
VOLUME V, 1.00 
VOLUME Vi, 1,00 
VOLUME Vii, 1.00 
VOLUME vill, 1.00 


On receipt of Ten 
Ver y Special: Dollars to pay for 
a Life Membership in the American Academy 
of Immortals, we record the new member's 
name on the Great Roster (in colors) and send 
gratis, express prepaid, the eight bound vol- 
umes of the Philistine named above. We also 
send the member one of each bound volume as 
they come out and a copy of the Magazine as 
issued Every Little While, for ninety-nine 
years—but no longer @ Address, 


The Bursar of The Philistines, 
East Aurora, N.Y. 


q t » Avery sudden and unexpected 
ater. dash to get in before St. Peter 
closes the gate, has cleaned us out of VOL. 
NO. ONE, with several applicants over, yam- 
mer’ at ‘the bars. We, however, still have a 
few of the other Volumes left. [No number of 
the Philistine will be re-printed.) 








E following is a list of Roycroft 
Books unsold: only a few copies 


of each being left: @@HGGaS 


1—SONNETS FROM THE 
PORTUGUESE $5.00 


a—THE RUBAIYAT OF 
OMAR KHAYYAM $5.00 
Specially hand illumined. 
3—LITTLE JOURNEYS TO 
HOMES OF FAMOUS 
WOMEN (Deluxe edition) $10.00 


4—CONFESSIONS OF AN 
OPIUM EATER $2.00 


5—ESSAYS OF ELIA $2.50 
All initials drawn in by hand. 

The Roycrofters are very glad to send their 

wares to the Elect on inspection. A postal 

card will do it. Address : 


THE ROYCROFT SHOP, 
East Aurora, 
Bw. E. 
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ALI BABA“. 
Aurora. 
By FRA ELBERTUS. 
® Being an Appreciation, of the 
life, labors and public services 
of a good man and true; with 
copious extracts from his Or- 
phic Sayings, and instructive 
moral anecdotes relating to his 
Career, told for the Edification 

of the Young. 


Portrait in photogravure on Imperial 
Japan, from the original canvas by 
Samuel Warner, F. R. S. A. 


Edition limited to six hundred and 
twenty copies, on ‘‘ Roycroft’’ water- 
mark, hand-made paper & Bound in 
half-morocco, price $5.00. The volume 
is now on the press, & orders will be 
booked and filled in rotation as re- 
ceived. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, 
East Aurora, 
N. Y. 
* 








We have the following special- 
ly illumined & bound volumes : 


1.—ART AND LIFE, by Vernon Lee, on Imper- 
ial Japan Vellum, in full Levant, hand tooled 
after a — design, A very ee piece of 
book-making. ° ; ° $15.00 


2.—RUSKIN-TURNER, on “‘ Whatman,”’ con- 
taining twelve reproductions of Turner master- 
jeces on Japs vellum. Hand } full 
vant, hand tooled. . - $20.00 


3-—UPLAND PASTURES—Hand illumined, 
in full Levant, hand tooled after a ne design. 
. . 7 . . . 12 50 


4.—THE DESERTED VILLAGE, on “‘ What- 
man.’’ Initials drawnin by hand and also various 
water color sketches. A quaint and curious Look 
that has no peanuts ed in = 

- $10.00 


5.—AS IT SEEMS TO ME, on “ Whatman,” 
one of forty copies, full Levant. - $25.00 
Eight water color sketches drawn in by hand, 
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THE PHILISTINE 


THE TOWN OF EAST AURORA. 


OU can talk about yer cities 
with their stiddy growth 
an’ size, 

The Pan-Am., Exhibition, 

an’ business enterprise ; 

There ’s Buffalo an’ some 

other towns located on 
the sea, 

But the town of East Aurora is good enuf fer 

me. 

















There hain’t no style in our town, it ’s little 
like and small, 

They hain’t no old plugs nuther, jes two-twenty, 
that is all. 

It ’s the home of great Belle Hamlin an’ 
Chimes an’ Fantasy, 

O the hosses of Aurora go fast enuf fer me. 


Some says we are stuck up like, I’m willin’ to 
admit, 

"Cause we ‘ve got a telefone exchange—a gal 
a’keepin’ it ; 

There ’s Rosamond an’ Katherine—as fine as 


fine ken be— 
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O the gals in East Aurora is good enuf fer 
me. 


You kin laff an’ turn your nose up, an’ joke an’ 
scowl an’ frown, 

An’ holler “ hayseed”” at us when we come inter 
town ; 

If the city suits you better, why, that ’s where 
you ’d orter be, 

But the town of East Aurora is good enuf fer 
me. 


You kin harp about yer churches with their 
steeples in the clouds, 

An’ gas about yer trolley lines an’ blow about 
yer crowds ; 

But we are them Philistines that people come 
to see, 

So the town of East Aurora is show enuf fer 
me. 


Let me register a solemn oath, right here afom 
you now, 

An’ raise my right han’ fearlessly to consum. 
mate the vow, 

When Gabriel blows his Mighty Horn an’ beck- 
ons “Come to me,” 

Plant me deep in East Aurora’s soil—that 's 


where I 'd ruther be! 
—Ali Baba. 
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IN RE. JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
IN NORTHCOTE’S “ Life 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” 
the author says,‘‘The foun- 
der of the British School 
of Painting first saw the 
light on the 16th day of 
july, 1723.” 

: Of course, what the learned 
biografer means is that the man was born. 
‘Still there is plenty of precedent for using that 
expression concerning seeing the light—it 
comes down to us with the mellow tinge of 
time upon it, a little frayed at the edges, but 
still stout and capable of service. And so if my 
friend Prof. Harry Peckaboo, and the ready 
writers of the Chicago Renaissance, still con- 
tinue its use, ’'t would be a carping quibbler 
who would say them nay. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds came from a long line of 
clerical ancestry, which Emerson once said, 
with probably no special thought of himself in 
mind, is a very good start for poet, painter or 
filosofer. There was a straight line of clergy- 
men on Sir Joshua’s father’s side for five gen- 
erations, and on his mother’s side it was the 
same, with the exception of a single break in 
the apostolic succession. 
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The grandfather of Sir Joshua, Rev. Asa Pot- 
ter, left a small mildew on the ’scutcheon by 
marrying Miss Theophila Baker, daughter of 
the Vicar of Bishops Nymmet, without the 
consent of the worthy vicar. 
Now the vicar had intended that the girl should 
be the wife of another clergyman, a widower, 
who had a “living” worth twice the one on 
which the Rev. Mr. Potter only held a second 
mortgage. But love had its way, as love has be- 
fore and since, and the young clergyman and 
the vicar’s daughter disappeared one moonlight 
night, and were married over at the little ivy- 
covered church at Stoke Charity. 
When they went back home in a week to seek 
blessings and crave forgiveness, they found the 
door lockt upon them, and a fierce voice from 
an upper window ordered them begone. 
The vicar disinherited the daughter and pub- 
licly disowned her. 
And this was the bride whose first born daugh- 
ter became the mother of Joshua Reynolds. 
® Sir Joshua was always a little proud of his 
pedigree, and once in a melting mood of con- 
fidence at the “ Turk’s Head,” told Dr. John- 
son, Goldsmith, Burke, Garrick and Boswell of 
how his grandmother had insisted on her right 
to wed the man she loved. Old Ursa Major’s 
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squint little eyes grew very misty, and he blew 


his nose violently on a big red handkerchief as 
Reynolds continued the tale. 

The Rev. Asa Potter died only five years after 
his runaway marriage, & left his wife with three 
children @ The vicar still refused to take his 
daughter back into favor, and the poor widow 
cried her eyes into blindness, & soon followed 
her husband &®* 

» “The eldest of those orfaned children she 
left, was my mother,” said Sir Joshua, after a 
little pause. 

‘‘ Hush-sh-sh-sh,” softly whispered Boswell— 
“Dr. Johnson is going to speak!’’ 

Old Ursa was swaying in his chair as tho about 
to have an apoplectic fit. Finally he found voice 
in a sputtering burst of emotion. 

“Sir!” exclaimed Doctor Johnson, “ Sir! you 
are proud of your grandmother, and well you 
should be, but I notice you are not boastful 
concerning your great-grandfather who dis- 


owned her, & hastened her into an early grave.. 


Sir, your great-grandfather pretended to love 

his enemies, & yet had only hate for his daugh- 

ter, whose sole offense was that she had given 

her heart to a good man. Sir, I would like to 

have kickt your great-grandfather out of the pul- 

pit & pusht his prayer book down his throat !”’ 
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Dr. Johnson was slightly given to exaggeration 
in speech ; but still the Rev. Stephen Baker did 
a foolish thing when he disowned his daughter. 
“‘ Never darken this door again,” they used to 
roar at the erring one # They talked in that 
strain in the good old days more than they do 
now =-—>= 

To brand a child with disgrace is to disgrace 
one’s self. The irascible old clergyman never 
thought of that; and he would have had little 
patience with the filosofy of a modern prophet 
who says to his children—“‘ Go where you may: 
commit what crimes you may: sink to such 
depths of shame as you may, but always re- 
member that this is your home & you still have 
one friend left.” 

When you go out to Windsor from London, 
*t will pay you to walk out across the old archt 
bridge to Eaton @ You will then follow thru 
the College yard, across the wide campus and 
on down the hedge-lined road to Burnham 
Beeches. 

® And before you take the train back you will 
follow along the pathway, across the meadow 
and over the stile to Stoke-Pogis churchyard, 
where Gray wrote the Elegy. 

® There are many curious, old inscriptions in 
that place where heaves the turf in many a 
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mouldering mound. But none is more curious 
than the one marking the grave of the Rev. 
Stephen Baker. Only a few steps away sleeps 
the daughter whom he spurned, & by her side 
her chosen mate. 
Stretching away on either side are the toppling 
headstones to other members of the Baker and 
Potter families—all turned to dust long years 
ago, and their hate and their pride & their prej- 
udice buried with them. 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth is an iras- 
cible parent. ’Tis foolish to quarrel : love while 
you can, and forgive while you yet may. 
To pardon is the privilege only of the living. 
—Elbert Hubbard. 


+ 
A FISHING VILLAGE. 
INNOCENT and white, the 
brook curved down over the 
rocks, until it faced a little 
strand of smooth gravel & 
flat stones. It turned then 
to the left, and thereafter 
its guilty current was # 
tinged with the pink of 
diluted blood ® ® Boulders standing neck- 
deep in the water were rimmed with red : they 
wore bloody collars whose tops markt the su- 
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preme instant of some tragic movement of the 
stream ®% In the pale green shallows of the 
bay’s edge, the outward flow from the criminal 
little brook was as eloquently markt as if a 
long crimson carpet had been laid upon the 
waters @ The scene of the carnage was the 
strand of smooth gravel & flat stones, & the 
fruit of the carnage was the cleaned mackerel. 
® Far to the south, where the slate of the sea & 
the grey of the sky wove together, could be 
seen Fastnet Rock, a mere button ‘on the mov- 
ing, shimmering cloth, while a liner, no larger 
than a needle, spun a thread of smoke aslant. 
The gulls swept screaming along the dull line 
of the other shore of Roaring Water Bay, and 
near the mouth of the brook, circled among the 
fishing boats that lay at anchor, their brown 
leathery sails idle and straight. The wheeling, 
shrieking, tumultuous birds stared with their 
hideous unblinking eyes at the Capers—men 
from Cape Clear—who prowled to and fro on 
the decks amid shouts and the creak of tackle. 
Shoreward, a little shrivelled man, overcome 
by a profound melancholy, fished hopelessly 
from the end of the pier # Back of him, on a 
hillside, sat a white village, nestled among 
more trees than is common in this part of 
southern Ireland. 
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» A dinghy sculled by a youth in a blue jersey 
wobbled rapidly past the pier-head and stopt at 
the foot of the moss-green, dank stone steps, 
where the waves were making slow but regular 
leaps to mount higher, and then falling back 
gurgling, choking, and waving the long dark 
seaweeds. The melancholy fisherman walked 
over to the top of the steps # The young man 
was fastening the painter of his boat in an iron 
ring % In the dinghy were three round baskets 
heapt high with mackerel. They glittered like 
masses of new silver coin at times & then other 
lights of faint carmine and peacock blue would 
chase across the sides of the fish in a radiance 
that was finer than silver. 
The melancholy fisherman lookt at this wealth. 
He shook his head mournfully ® “ Aw, now, 
Denny. This would not be a very good kill.” 
The young man snorted indignantly at his fel- 
low townsman. “ This will be th’ bist kill th’ 
year, Mickey. Go long now.” 
The melancholy old man became immerst in a 
deeper gloom. “Shure I have been in th’ way 
of seein’ miny a grand day whin th’ fish was 
runnin’ sthrong ’n these wathers, but there will 
be no more big kills here. No more. No more.” 
At the last his veice was only a dismal croak. 
® “Come along outa that now, Mickey,” cried 
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the youth impatiently. ‘Come away wid you.” 
“All gone now! A—ll go—o—ne now!” The 
old man wagged his grey head, and standing 
over the baskets of fishes, groaned as Morde- 
cai groaned for his people. 

® “‘ Tis you would be cryin’ out, Mickey, what- 
iver,”’ said the youth with scorn. He was giving 
his baskets into the hands of five incompetent 
but jovial boys to carry to a waiting donkey cart. 
 “ An’ why should I not?” said the old man 
sternly. “‘ Me—in went—” 

As the youth swung his boat swiftly out toward 
an anchored smack, he made answer in a soft- 
er tone, “Shure, if yez got for th’ askin’, tis 
you, Mickey, that would niver be in want.” The 
melancholy old man returned to his line. And 
the only moral in this incident is that the young 
man is the type that America procures from 
Ireland, and the old man is one of the home 
types, bent, pallid, hungry, disheartened, with 
a vision that magnifies with a microscopic 
glance any fly-wing of misfortune, and heroic- 
ally and conscientiously invents disasters for 
the future. Usually the thing that remains to 
one of this last type is a sympathy as quick & 
acute for others as is his pity for himself. 

The donkey with his cartload of gleaming 
fish, escorted by the whooping and laughing 
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boys, gallopt along the quay and up a street of 
the village until he was turned off at the grav- 
elly strand, at the point where the color of the 
brook was changing @ Here twenty people of 
both sexes and all ages were preparing the fish 
for the market. The mackerel, beautiful as fire- 
etcht salvers, first were passt to a long table, 
around which workt as many women as could 
have elbow room. Each one could clean a fish 
with two motions of the knife. Then the wash- 
ers, men who stood over the troughs filled with 
running water from the brook, soused the fish 
until the outlet became a sinister element that 
in an instant changed the brook from a happy 
thing of the gorse and heather of the hills to 
an evil stream, sullen and reddened ®& After 
being washt, the fish were carried to a group of 
girls with knives, who made the cuts that en- 
abled each fish to flatten out in the manner 
known of the breakfast table @ And after the 
girls came the men and boys, who rubbed each 
fish thoroly with great handfuls of coarse ® 
salt, which was whiter than snow, and shone in 
the daylight from a multitude of gleaming 
points, diamond-like. Last came the packers, 
drilled in the art of getting neither too few nor 
many mackerel into a barrel, sprinkling con- 
stantly prodigal layers of the brilliant salt ® 
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There are many intermediate corps of boys 
and girls carrying fish from point to point, and 
sometimes building them in stacks convenient 
to the hands of the more important laborers. 
A vast tree hung its branches over the place. 
The leaves made a shadow that was religious 
in its effect, as if the spot were a chapel conse- 
crated to labor @# There was a hush upon the 
devotees. The women at the large table workt 
intently, steadfastly, with bowed heads. Their 
old petticoats were tuckt high, showing the 
coarse men’s brogans which they wore—and 
the visible ankles were proportioned to the bro- 
gans as the diameter of a straw is to that of a 
half-crown. The national red under-petticoat 
was a fundamental part of the scene. 

Just over the wall, in the sloping street, could 
be seen the bejerseyed Capers, brawny, & with 
shocks of yellow beard. They paced slowly to 
and fro amid the geese and the children. They, 
too, spoke little, even to each other; they 
smokt short pipes in saturnine dignity and si- 
lence. It was the fish. They who go with nets 
upon the reeling sea grow still with the mys- 
tery and solemnity of the trade ® It was Brit- 
tany ; the first respectable catch of the year 
had changed this garrulous Irish hamlet intoa 
hamlet of Brittany. 
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The Capers were waiting for a high tide. It had 
seemed for a long time that, for the south of 
Ireland, the mackerel had fied in company with 
the potato; but here at any rate was a tempo- 
rary success, and the occasion was momentous. 
A strolling Caper took his pipe & pointed with 
the stem out upon the bay @ There was little 
wind, but an ambitious skipper had raised his 
anchor, and the craft, her stained brown sails 
idly swinging, was drifting away on the first 
oily turn of the tide. 
On the tip of the pier the figure of the melan- 
choly old man was portrayed upon the polisht 
water. He was still dangling his line, hopeless- 
ly. He gazed down into the misty water. Once 
he stirred and murmured, “ Bad luck te thim.” 
Otherwise, he seemed to remain motionless 
for hours. One by one the fishing-boats floated 
away. The brook changed its color, and in the 
dusk, showed a tumble of pearly white among 
the rocks. L 
% A cold night wind, sweeping transversely 
across the pier, awakened perhaps the rheu- 
matism in the old man’s bones. He arose, and 
mumbling and grumbling, began to wind his 
line. The waves were lashing the stones @ He 
moved off and was lost in the darkness of the 
village streets. —Stephen Crane. 
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JEW people realize the re- 
sponsibilities and mental 
worries of an editor. Scarce- 
ly ever do I receive a MS. 
that I do not have to work 
over before it can be used. 
For instance, a short time 
ago, I received from Mr. 

Bolton Hall a letter and manuscript. Here is 

the letter. We will call it 


EXHIBIT NO. I. 











** To tax land values is the panacea for all economic 
ills.”—Heary George. 


BOLTON HALL, 
Counselor at Law, 
Trinity Building, 
Rooms 128 & 130, 111 Broadway. 


July 5, 1899. 
Elbert Hubbard, Esq., 
East Aurora, N. Y. 
My Dear Sir: 
I enclose a short story which 
has been “ despised and rejected of men” who 
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edit magazines. Nevertheless, I think it is good, 
and that the reason it fails to catch on is that 
a certain incident is indelicate. If you find it 
available I would be glad to have you use it, & 
anyway, I would be glad to know how it strikes 
you. 
Yours sincerely, 
Bolton Hall. 


And this is the story Mr. Hall sent. We will 
call it 
EXHIBIT NO. II. 


A BROTHER'S KEEPER. 


“Help, help, help! ” The Bank Director throws 
up his arms and the water chokes his cry. He 
comes to the surface again and sees for a sec- 
ond time the broken dock, the huge confusion— 
a stout lady held afloat by the air under her 
skirts, her feet kicking beneath the silk—the 
new launched ship ; he gasps for breath & takes 
the water in; itis as tho a strangling hand 
is on his throat—it seems as if he were float- 
ing gently thru the air—he feels a buzzing in 
ears, then, quietness & dreams—such dreams ; 
they come and go. 





A strong man wanders wearily, foul-smelling 
and unkempt. He looks in vain for work, every 
one refuses him. He fumbles in the offal for a 
scrap of food and drains the beer kegs. At last 
he finds a ragged plot of land and breaks the 
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soil—he borrows a little seed and tools: his 

ts begin to sprout. A policeman takes him 
ruffly by the arm, & scuffling, strikes him with 
his club and throws him into a cell, and as he 
lockt the door, the policeman’s face comes into 
the light—the face is the Director’s own—he 
screams, “ It was not I did that, the land was 
mine by law @ It was the Court that dispos- 
sessed "— 


The Director feels the rescuers lift his arms. 





A handsome boy is reeling down the street, 
shouting a maudlin song. An old man leads 
him on—they look alike. A door opens in a low 
street and both go in; there are lights & wine, 
bottles and dice: the lad drinks ; he is getting 
stupid now, the old man turns the lad’s pock- 
ets inside out and throws him in the street. 
The blood spurts from the boy’s ears and the 
old man looks around. God! it is the Bank Di- 
rector’s face—he shrieks, ‘‘It is my only son, 
I gave him everything he askt # What more 
was there that I could do? I had no time ”"— 





The Bank Director understands that men are 
putting warm things to his feet. 





® On a cot lies a little child: its eyes are 
burned by fever, and its pinched lips crack. Its 
mother totters home, she is so tired ; but light 
is in her eyes, for in her pail is the food and in 
a tiny packet the costly medicine that the in- 
fant ds @ Behind her glides a thief; in the 
packet he pricks a hole & into the pail he drops 
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a deadly drug. The mother looks about—the 
medicine has been lost, she thinks. Tears are 
in her eyes, but she gives the baby what she 
has. A quiver shakes the little creature’s frame. 
The mother shrieks, the thief looks proudly 
around. The Director sees the face his own—“ I 
never could do that @I got my profits by the 
laws the same as other men ® It was the tax 
that took ’— 





The Bank Director knows that men are rub- 
bing his limbs. 





A bare, mean room, and across the bed a girl, 
partly undressed. Beside the bed a man in his 
underclothes @ The girl’s cheeks & neck down 
to her little breasts «re crimson with shame, & 
she is crying timidly 9% She sobs ‘‘Mama,” 
then stops. The man turns angrily, his face is 
the Bank Director’s face @ “I never did such 
things as that. It is want that drove her to that 
life @ I could not help—Ha, these are no 
dreams!” 





“Itis no use,” said the Doctor, “he is dead, 
quite dead, probably from shock. What a loss 
he will be to Society !”’ : 

—Bolton Hall. 


Mr. Hall is a son of the late Rev. Dr. John 

Hall, the gifted clergyman who received the 

largest salary ever paid to a preacher in Amer- 

ica. Mr. Hall is a graduate of Yale, an alumnus 

of the Harvard Law School, & I am told holds 
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the degree of Ph. D. from Columbia University. 
® You will see by reading the sketch as sub- 
mitted that it lacks synthesis and literary per- 
spicacity # So after reading the MS. I wrote 
Mr. Hall the following letter which we will 
call 


EXHIBIT NO. III. 


Office of 
“THE PHILISTINE” 
East Aurora, July 9, 1899. 
Mr. Bolton Hall, 


Dear Sir: 

I must thank you for the privilege 
of reading your fine manuscript. The concep- 
tion is very good and the idea of interlacing 
fiziologic, sykologic, sociologic, economic, @ 
domestic and pornografic problems is most 
adroitly workt out. The scheme of giving the 
thoughts of drowning men is not new, but as 
a student of medicine I was interested in the 
phenomena of the drowning of your Bank Di- 
rector ; then my attention ranged to the realm 
of sociology and economics ; finally you ran me 
up against an Extra Choice bit of realistic li- 
bidinosity. In matters of this kind I suggest 
you follow closely to the lines laid down by 
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Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. Hamlin Whidden and Col. 
Michael Monahan. Do this and I feel sure you 
will yet receive the recognition your genius de- 
serves. Success in literature comes slowly and 
I always advise my young friends not to ex- 
pect too quick a guerdon. Let your mind blos- 
som gradually. 

Putting your hero in a Ypsilanti Combination 
suit is all right and the reference to the cham- 
ber is a smooth piece of work—worthy of a 
Zola. Had I written the story I probably would 
have made it bucolic and laid the scene in the 
clover—but yours is better. Your plan of mak- 
ing economics salacious is a good stroke # Of 
course you have kept a copy of the story, so 
I'll retain the MS. sent, and ask you to rewrite 
the sketch and enumerate other points of anat- 
omy, and raiment (or lack of it) besides those 
mentioned. As it is I am sure that any reader, 
male or female, will be impressed with the 
pornografic feature to the exclusion of all else. 
Of course this is what you intend, and you lead 
up to it skillfully. But I think I would rivet at- 
tention by a proper use of such expressions as 
“lissome,” “ sylph-like,” “ inviting,” ‘ raptu- 
rous,” “ blissful” and “ divine.” 

On inquiry I do not find that Bank Directors 
are much given to lubricity, so there is really no 
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weighty reason why your hero should be a Di- 
rector. In fact, I believe Directors are usually 
chased @ I myself am a Bank Director ®& If it 
were necessary to preserve the poetic unities 
I would not hesitate, but if you please, do not 
make it a Bank Director—make it, say, a Jan- 
itor. We have many Directors on our list who 
buy our books and you of course know it would 
be bad policy to run the risk of offending them. 
® This Bank Director of yours was probably a 
married man—you infer as much—but if the 
stout lady with the wind under her skirts is his 
wife it would be well to make it plain. It would 
tend to interest widows, & of course you know 
our magazine is not run for any single class. 
We have many widows on our lists. 
And lastly, may I ask if the word ‘‘ Mama” is 
used to designate the female parent of the girl, 
or is it an anatomico-filogical pleasantry, & is 
there any reason why you should not spell it 
‘* Mamma ?” If you will amend the MS. as de- 
scribed I will be glad to accept it, remitting 
you at usual rates. 
Yours Fraternally, 

THE EDITOR. 





I have not yet received a copy, revised accord- 
ing to my suggestions, so am obliged to print 
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the original story exactly as Mr. Hall prepared 
it. Mr. Hall is avery busy man, for besides his 
business as an Attorney he is also a Reformer. 
It is expected, tho, that the amended manu- 
script will be here so the story can be present- 
ed in its revised form in our next issue. 





- |S R. ZANGWILL has com- 
(QF ARE) piled» book which fills a 
aa (ar long felt want, just as sure- 

4 nay. lai| ly as Cave-of-the-Winds 
-) and Ragged Haggard want 
‘is ls along felt fill. 
ae i Mr. Zangwill’s book is to 
XJ the writer of plays what 
the rhyming dictionary is for the poet @ The 
work is made up of two hundred frases, from 
which the author declares any youth who is 
not feeble minded, can make a play that will 
run one hundred nights at any New York thea- 
tre. There are directions for putting the para- 
gtafs together, so you can set up anything you 
want like a Noah’s Ark. 
Here are a few of the expressions, all in elec- 
trotype, at so much per inch, with regular dis- 
count to the trade. 
1. My God! then it is really true. 
2. Aha, aha! I see, so there are two kinds of 
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honor—one for the rich and one for the poor. 
3. You will not sell the old farm and turn us 
adrift, will you ? (tremolo) 
4. Had my love for you been less I would not 
have sinned more. (Set this up backwards if de- 
sired) 
5. Come now, we have not a moment to lose. 
6. You will go to that cottage in the wood and 
knock three times ; an old man will appear who 
will show you the secret path. 
7. In this casket I feel sure will be found the 
secret of my birth. 
8. Here is the money—it was I who took it—& 
she is innocent. 

<a 
CORDING to Archbishop 
Trench, AZschylus once 
wrote three lines of verse 
in three days, and a certain 
poet who came to him 
about the time he was sand- 
papering them off said, 
“ Why, in that time I have 
written three thousand lines !"’ 
“Ah, yes,” said Aschylus, “but your three 
thousand lines will only live three days, 
whereas, my three lines will live three thou- 
sand years!” 
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The aforesaid is a Fairish No. 2 Lie and was 
concocted by hand to show that Mr. Aischylus 
had the true modesty of a sure-enuf literary 
man °-——?>— 

> 
VERY public speaker who 
speaks well formulates ® 
each sentence in his mind 
before he voices it @ Not 
only this, but he knows the 
weight, the tone and the 
rapidity at which it will be 
uttered—it is all workt out 
tlear as crystal in his own mind: he knows, I 
repeat, exactly what he is goingto say & how 
he is going to say it. 
When the concept is clear the speech also is 
lucid. 
And curiously enuf—or not—the mind never 
works so smoothly, so surely, as it does when 
a man is on his feet, and he feels down deep 
in his heart that he has a message. “ The air 
was full of reasons,” said Webster referring to 
his Hayne speech, the speech of his life “‘ and 
I simply reacht up & took the ones I wanted.” 
@ If you are in doubt about your message you 
are also in doubt about how you are going to 
deliver it, and doubt is death to a speaker. 
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Yet if the mind works too rapidly and thoughts 
come faster than you can voice them there is 
danger of their eliding, in which case the 
speech is not lucid, nor the thought crystalline. 
m The speaker who falls over himself, trips, 
flounders, sputters, is trying to catch up with 
his thoughts, or else he has none. The exception 
to this rule is where thro a long familiarity 
with the subject the speaker allows a cer- 
tain indifference to his message and his audi- 
ence to creep into the proceedings @ He has 
done the thing so often that he has bred an 
over-confidence in himself, and then into his 
head at the crucial moment may come scamp- 
ering the wrong concept; and to chase out this 
erratic, unbidden, vagrant guest & secure the 
right one may bring about an item not down 
on the program—-a tragedy for him and a com. 
edy for the audience. 

When I speak well, as I occasionally do, I 
now a dozen words ahead just exactly how 
these words are to be expresst. 

} Last week at Pittsburg I reached a point 
in my lecture where I usually give a certain 
quotation, and this quotation was so familiar 
to me that I neglected to formulate it in my 
mind before voicing it. In other words I ran 
right up on it a-tilt, without taking a good look 
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at it, and when I got to it I was looking down 
in the auditorium at a big hat all covered with 
nodding roses, the whole as big as a bushel 
basket §# And for the life of me the quotation 
would not come at my bidding. I graspt for it 
in mid-air, gaspt, koft—it was no use @ The 
circuit between me & the listeners was broken. 
The audience was away off there, a goggle- 
eyed, thousand-legged, staring monster, spread 
out over a hundred feet—just staring at me, 
little me dresst in black, standing all alone on 
a big platform. 

The room seemed to be teetering up and down, 
aid then it began to swirl. 

I dived for my quotation, but brought up the 
wrong one, when from the back of the room 
came a stentorian voice, thus : ‘“‘ Two Strikes!” 
» There was a grim silence, just as you see a 
gun fired from a mile away and then hear the 
report <SK<e 

Then came a wild burst of applause and lafter 
from the audience, and in it I, too, joined. The 
self-appointed umpire had saved the day. 

I seized the quotation firmly by the collar, and 
all the rest of my speech as well. 

And the lesson taught me was this : Don’t be 
too sure @ 
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EV. DR. THOS. R. SLIC- 
ER told me the other day, 
that he had been toucht 
the same morning for a 
pass to Niagara Falls. 

® “ Did you grant the re- 
quest,” I askt. 

“ Certainly,” said the kind 
clergyman. “The man was so plausible and 
earnest, he would n’t even let me make an ex- 
planation, so I just took out one of my visiting 
cards and wrote across the top, ‘Toall R. R. 
Conductors in U. S.: Pass bearer over all lines 
on payment of usual fare.’ I handed him the 
card—he clutcht it gleefully, read my name 
and gaspt, ‘Good Lord, I thought you were 
George H. Daniels!’” 

Dr. Slicer and Mr. Daniels certainly resemble 
each other in many ways. 

They are about the same size, the same age, 
same complexion, same eyes, both wear white 
ties, & each has a charming evangelical billy- 
goat chin whisker ® 

Both are bookish and each has a quick eye for 
a good sentence or a bold thought @ They de- 
light in color, proportion and harmony in shapes 
and sounds. And both are so sympathetic that 
in small matters they might easily fall a prey 
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to the sharper. In large matters, they simply THE PHI 
Ys wake up & pit their strength fearlessly against 
it the world, the flesh and the devil. 
4 Slicer is a little the slicker man of the two. If 
you saw them together you would say that 
- Slicer was pastor of a church in Syracuse and 
t’other one was from Skaneateles ; for Daniel’s 
white tie is apt to bea little crumpled, his 
trousers bag at the knees, and the last time I 
saw him, his boots had been freshly half-soled 
and heeled. 
Daniels was a pilot on the Mississippi when 
Mark Twain was. Daniels has piloted the Pas- 
senger Department of the New York Central to 
a degree of perfection never before known in 
the history of railroading. And as I have inti- 
mated, if he had wisht to turn his attention that 
way, he could have been a sky-pilot who would 
have made the great mufties of America feel 
for their laurels  ® 
In fact, Daniels is one of the rare men who is 
so well ballasted with brains, who has so much 
stored-up energy, and such an insight into the 
heart of things, that it would make little differ- 
ence what he focust his attention upon—he 
would make it go. 
And yet Daniels is no “hustler” in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. He is never in a rush, 
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never out of breath, never flusht and feverish. 
» I apologized to one of his various secreta- 
ries for troubling the Chief— Mr. Daniels is 
so very busy, ” I ventured. 

“Mr. Daniels has all the time there is—we do 
the work,” the man smilingly said, as he led 
the way within. 

Ah! There you have it. The success of every 
great man hinges right on that one thing—to 
pick your men to do the work @ The efforts of 
any one man count for so very little! It all de- 
pends on the selection and management of 
men to carry out your plans. 

® In every successful concern, whether it be 
bank, school, factory, steamship company or 
railroad, the spirit of one man runs thru and 
animates the entire institution. The success or 
failure of the enterprise turns on the mental, 
moral and spiritual qualities of this one man. 
And the man who can imbue an army of ten 
thousand workers with a spirit of earnest fidel- 
ity to duty, an unswerving desire to do the 
thing that should be done, and always with 
animation, kindness, courtesy and good cheer, 
must be rankt as one of the great men of the 
earth-® 

The private office of George H. Daniels bears 
no resemblance to the oriental luxury of some 
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of his palace cars @ There is n’t a chair in the 
room that cost five dollars ; there are no costly 
rugs or hangings ; no flunkeys to flunk in brass 
buttons; no coons to rush for your hat & then 
stand around listening to your conversation ® 
The furnishings are plain and simple to the 
point of sparsity. Maps are upon the walls, a 
few models of passenger coaches, an original 
etching by Rembrandt ; & upin the corner was 
pinned a poster entitled, “‘ Books to Burn.” 

® There ’s no fuss, feathers or fustian about 
Daniels—he is just a good, healthy man who 
shaves himself, blacks his own boots, & dusts 
his coat with a whisk broom—but not quite so 
often as it needs it # Daniels’ private office is 
not nearly so good a room, nor so well furnisht, 
as the Scriptorium in the Roycroft Shop. He has 
time for a good story, to masticate his food, & 
to listen, if you have anything to say @ When 
he gives orders it is usually as a request, thus, 
‘Mr. Richards, won’t you please telegraf Mr. 
Parry to arrange a special train, etc.” Or “ Char- 
lie, you ’d better call up Lloyd’s Line, and tell 
them we cannot comply ”’—all in a mild, con- 
siderate voice, as a man addresses his equals, 
But I noticed that when Daniels made a sug- 
gestion, Richards at once got a move on, and 
when Charlie Laing was askt to do a thing, he 
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did n’t look at his Chief out of a fishy eye and 
proceed to chew the rag concerning a knock- 
kneed plan of his own, whereby doing the thing 
could be avoided. Well, I guess not ! 

® Daniels was born at a cross-roads village a 
few miles from Bloomington, McLean Co., II- 
linois ® 

} Judge Davis, who discovered Abraham Lin- 
coln, lived at Bloomington. 

Lincoln lived a little ways south of Blooming- 
ton, but used to come up that way often on the 
“ Circuit.” 

® Bob Ingersoll lived in the adjoining county, 
and began his law practice there. 

Daniels’ father was a country doctor. 

My father was a country doctor. 

® I was born an hour’s horse-back ride from 
where Daniels was born. 

The soil thereabouts is very fertile. 
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who are stealing my Good 
Stuff. It was not long ago 
that a London publication 
appeared called “‘The Anti- 
Philistine.” The editor sent 
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mea copy of his magazine asking me to ex- 
change. I didn’t care to exchange, because the 
contents of his publication was made up of 
stealings from my own magazine, and being 
perfectly familiar with the stuff, it was of no 
use to me, and so I replied to that effect. 
y The most brazen bit of kleptomania, tho, 
is that of “The Crockery Journal” publisht 
by Whittemore & Jaques, 92 West Broadway, 
New York, who in their issue of June rst, print 
“ A Message to Garcia” as an editorial, with- 
out a single quotation mark, or giving a word 
of credit. 
I nave placed the editor of the Crockery outfit 
on the Great Roster of the American Academy 
of Immortals, & entered suit in the United 
States Court against the publishers for ten 
thousand dollars damages for using my copy- 
right matter without permission. 
Another cheerful thief is one Mr. H. Gaylord 
Wilshire of 636 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 
California, who has issued the first number of 
a magazine he calls “‘ The Philistine : a journal 
devoted to the demolition of preconceived 
ideas.” 
I’m sure the pink tea served out by Mr. Wil- 
shire would not be accepted, even by the East 
Aurora Woman’s Club, but as I am in the 
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business, I have entered suit agin Brer Wil- 
shire, and an injunction by the Court has been 
placed on the gentleman, restraining him from 
the further use of the name “ Philistine” as 
applied to a periodical. 

This Rogue Wilshire affects to demolish pre- 
conceived ideas, but from the fact that he steals 
my trade-mark, devised five years ago, it is 
plain that his mission is the other thing. 

® About one-half of the people in this village 
are now in my employ, and the rest are rapidly 
coming in. I have retained the entire quintette 
of local lawyers, and all parties looking for 
trouble will be accommodated on applying to 
Quirk, Gammon & Snap, East Aurora, Erie Co., 
New York. 


HIE following is the motto 
recently adopted by the 
Armour Packing Company. 
I am not very sure, but I 
think it was devised by Mr. 

F 4 ») Ham Garland who belongs 

CAR to the Ca Pre-Raph- 

aelites : 

Worth makes the man, & want of it the chump ; 

To win: Lay hold, hang on, and hump. 
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In the Observation Car of the New 
; York Central’s ‘‘ Lake Shore Lim- 
ited’’ there is a tasteful little desk 
with dainty paper and envelopes, 
provided just for those discerning 
women who choose this train on 
account of its speed and luxury,— 
for the observation room for ladies 
is only one of many delightful feat- 
ures that appeal to the refined taste 
















of the women of to-day. 


® An illustrated booklet describing 
this, the most luxurious 1,000-mile 
train in the world, will be sent free, 
post-paid, on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp by George H. Daniels, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 


























Health 


by 
Right Living 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


AT DANSVILLE, 
Livingston Co., 
New York, 


was established in 1858 on the above rotto. Its 
success in restoring to health the people who 


ht its advantages, and in —— them how 
tolseas arto elie hese te anal th, has 
been phenomenal. 


Do not fail to send for the literature of the 
Sanatorium, which gives illustrations of its 
beautiful situation, and fire-proof building, and 
also every information as to terms & methods of 


treatment 


Discard the use of Drugs t well 
ISHING the CAUSES. of it ILLH aETH. 


Address, J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M. D., 
Box 1880. 
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THE CUT OPPOSITE THIS PAGE 





is a crude representation of an 


“OQMAR” STEEL-ETCHING 
by Mr. W. W. Denslow. We havea 
few signed and numbered proofs for 
sale, size 10 x 12 with liberal margins 
—on India paper. Price, No’s. 1 to 20, 
Ten Dollars each. The others, Two 


Dollars each. 


EAST AURORA, 
N. Y. 
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De Ancient Mariner 
By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


DONE INTO A BOOKE BY YE MERRIE 
ROYCROFTERS AT YE ROYCROFT 
SHOP, AT YE SIGN OF YE HIPPOCAM- 
PUS, ADJACENT TO YE DEESTRICK 
ACADEMY FOR YE YOUNGE, WHICH 
ISIN ZAST AURORA, YORK STATE. 


Price of ye volume : 

goo in flexible chamois, satin lined, $ 2.00 
400 copies, specially illumined, 5.00 
40 on Japan Vellum, specially illumined, 10,00 


SENT ON SUSFICION. 


P.8.: Various of ye Pictures are did by Hande 
by ye First Ladies of East Aurora at a 
Bee: where ye Ladies were 
kindly supervised by 
Deacon Dens- 

low. 
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A MESSAGE 
TO GARCIA 
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First printed in the “‘ Philistine ’’ 
for March, caused the edition to 
be exhausted within three days 
after publication. We have re- 
printed the article for the benefit 
of those Discerning Ones who 
appreciate a good thing. Done in 
booklet form, on Holland hand- 
made paper, with one illumined 
initial, price roc each, or in quan- 
tities, say ten dollars per hun- 
dred. One thousand copies num- 
bered & signed by author, bound 
in limp chamois, satin lined, il- 
lumined title-page, one dollar per 
copy & Address the Bursar of 
THE ROYCROFT SHOP, 


East Aurora, 
N.Y. 




















MERICAN ACADEMY OF & 
IMMORTALS, otherwise the 
Society of the Philistines. An 

association of Book Lovers & Folks 
who Write, Paint and Dream & Or- 
ganized to further Good-Fellowship 
among men and women who believe 
in allowing the widest liberty to Indi- 
viduality in Thought and Expression. 


Article xii. Sec. 2.—The annual dues shall be 
one dollar. This shall entitle the member to all 
documents issued by the Society, together with 
one copy of the incomparable Philistine Maga- 
zine, monthly, for one year. 


Article xii. Sec. 7.—A Life Membership in the 
Society of the Philistines is Ten Dollars. This 
entitles the member to every number of the 
Philistine Magazine, with bound volumes al- 
ready issued, and that shall be issued, for 
ninety-nine years. 


Article xix. Sec. 4.—The duties of each mem- 
ber shall consist in living up to his highest Ideal 
(as nearly as possible) and attending the An- 
nual Dinner (if convenient). 
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